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ART AND HUMAN 
VALUES 


It is indeed significant that ART AND HUMAN 
VALUES has been selected as the theme for this con- 
ference of the National Art Education Association. As 
art educators in the public schools, colleges and univer- 
sities of our country, we are saying that the arts are 
intimately related to human values. In doing so, we are 
affirming our responsibility to the children and youth of 
our land to help them to participate and to enjoy those 
values which are uniquely human. 

To have selected ART AND HUMAN VALUES as the 
theme for our deliberations in the year of 1953 is per- 
haps even more significant because of its timeliness. It 
is a demonstration of the concerns we share with lay- 
men and educators around the multitude of problems, 
insecurities and tensions that are currently encountered 
by most people. When we look at these problems in their 
broad social and cultural perspective, we recognize their 
many ramifications and see, with increasing clarity, the 
nature of the responsibility we are assuming. 

As a people, we have been living in an age of increas- 
ing crisis, tension, anxiety and fear—crisis growing out 
of conflicting social and political ideologies; tension and 
anxiety growing out of a lack of personal inner well- 
being; and fear growing out of resultant basic inse- 
curities. Much anxiety is directly related to pressures 
toward dehumanization arising from damaging com- 
petition, inter-personal conflict and a lack of real self- 
worth. We have come to measure an individual's status 
and position by his titles and his accumulated belong- 
ings. In applying such standards of judgment, we have 
denied to individuals the right to be themselves, to live 
and to grow to their fullest inner capacities. 

Efforts to improve our material well-being have been 
made at the expense of human values. Too often, our 
single-minded emphasis on superficial quality, to the 
degree that we have ignored inner quality, has led to 
a denial of human values and indeed a denial of the 
arts. 

To achieve our high degree of excellence in technical 
efficiency, our current way of life has minimized those 
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personal and deeply human needs for imaginative liv- 
ing, personal dedication, and the enhancement of one’s 
own inner being. Most jobs that people hold have be- 
come depersonalized, routine and ordinary. Most people 
feel that they can easily be replaced in their jobs by 
anyone else without change in the quality of the product 
produced. We have standardized our way of life to the 
extent that conformity has often become more honorable 
than doubt and wonder. The stereotype has become 
more respectable than the unique. What is new and 
different too often elicits a fear for the unknown rather 
than an excitement in its adventure. 

Living within the limits of stereotypes and unadulter- 
ated habits may at times be quieting. But it is a quiet 
which leads to passivity and an inability to reach out 
beyond ones self to encompass the world in which one 
lives. It leads to passive acceptance rather than imagi- 
native participation. Even in leisure entertainment, most 
people are passive observers, missing the inventive cre- 
ativity and exhilaration that is earned through selective 
participation and active involvement. 

For many years, our young people have been taught 
to emphasize and to respect the technical and the quan- 
titative at the expense of the imaginative, the qualitative 
and the human. They have been taught to value the 
external and often superficial markings, while subjective 
and internal feelings have been given little importance. 
In our way of life and in the process of education itself 
we have created a limited meaning for the word “prac- 
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tical”. We describe as practical only those things that 
are directly observable and physically useful. As a 
people, we have ignored the extremely practical dimen- 
sions of human aspirations and inner well-being. To this 
extent, mechanization has been overemphasized and 
the arts have been devalued. 

A concern with such problems has come into focus in 
recent years. This has perhaps resulted from the multi- 
plication of crises in our own lifetime. This has also come 
from our increased knowledge about the nature of hu- 
man behavior and the organic relationships in the psy- 
chological, social and physical health of people. It is, 
therefore, no surprise to see that laymen, educators and 
social philosophers together with political and religious 
leaders have grown increasingly concerned with the 
meaning of human values and the essential imbalance 
that our way of life has encouraged. Here, then, is the 
significance or our conference theme, ART AND HU- 
MAN VALUES. 

Technics and the arts are out of balance. This is criti- 
cal because our techniques for handling external ob- 
jects dominate our sensitivity to human meanings, values 
and purposes. Too many problems are seen apart from 
the man—his feelings and his human aspirations. To- 
day’s need is to realize those qualities of life that are 
distinctively human—the feelings of the individual and 
his selfhood. 

The arts are expressive of man’s inner being. Their 
practicality is manifested in the opportunity they afford 
for an individual to be himself. Through artistic expres- 
sion an individual is able to relate himself to others in 
terms of his own deep convictions about himself and his 
world. Human and esthetic values merge into one as 
an individual grows sensitive to his inner feelings and 
commitments through experience in the arts. 

As we speak of ART AND HUMAN VALUES, we see 
how the arts represent a resource through which the 
essential balance between the external and internal as- 
pects of living can be reestablished. The arts are avenues 
for assuring the rediscovery and the revitalization of the 
personal in living. 

During the past two decades there has been growing 
evidence that more people have been turning to the 
arts to satisfy many of their inner needs. Despite the 
fact that most people would not point to the arts as 
among the practical things in life, there has been an 
unprecedented growth in interest and participation in 
drama, music and the visual arts. We are witnessing a 
multiplication of the non-professional community 


theaters throughout the country. Citizens in more cities 
have their own symphony orchestras; and, recording 
companies are enjoying their highest volume of sales in 
the field of serious music. In the visual arts, we are 
aware of the growing interest in avocational hobby 
groups, the increased attendance at museums and gal- 


leries, the greater demand for well designed products, 
the growing need for recreational facilities, and the ex- 
panding provisions for education in the arts in the pub- 
lic schools, colleges and universities. 

This desire for experience in the arts is heartening 
but, it underscores our responsibility to the children, 
youth and adults with whom we work. We must grow 
increasingly aware of the sensitive relationships that 
lead to the esthetic unity of technical form and inner 
feeling. We must be mindful of the fact that much of 
the imbalance between techniques and the spirit of the 
arts has, through the course of events, been embodied 
in art education and in the educational structure itself. 

During the past two decades we have enjoyed marked 
success in translating our awareness into teaching prac- 
tice. The elementary schools, in particular, have shown 
real growth in the quality of art experiences. Noteworthy 
is the fact that growth has occurred primarily in those 
schools where classroom teachers and art teachers have 
cooperatively reconstructed their curricula and teaching 
methods according to their understanding of the organic 
psychological, social and physical development of chil- 
dren. There are efforts in process to bring about cooper- 
ative investigation among teachers in secondary schools 
but these have been slower in developing. The least 
progress of all is evident perhaps in our colleges and 
universities. 

Our 1953 conference of the National Art Education 
Association performs its professional function and serv- 
ice by providing an opportunity for art educators from 
all parts of the country and from all teaching levels to 
discuss and to analyze fundamental questions that grow 
from our theme, ART AND HUMAN VALUES. Through 
the various workshops and discussion sections we will 
have the means to share our interpretations of such 
problems as: 

1. Creating and using a physical environment that 
can serve educational values and purposes with 
ease and flexibility 

2. Guiding activities so that they generate a sensi- 
tivity to human values 

3. Creating a permissive atmosphere in which indi- 
vidual uniqueness diversity can contribute to the 
imagination of the group 

4. Helping children to become consciously aware of 
human values 

5. Relating technical forms to the expression of ideas 
and feelings 

6. Using our cultural heritage to nourish a sensitivity 
to human values 

7. Encouraging relationships between human values 
in the arts and in social behavior 

8. Communicating the human values in the arts to 
the school community and to the community at 
large 
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Date Gove. President, N.A.E.A. 
HAS THIS TO SAY: 


“If you have already made plans to attend 
our conference, my comments may keep alive 
the anticipation with which you look forward 
to your visit to St. Louis. 


“If you've convinced yourself you can’t be 
there, you’re wasting your time to read further 
—wunless, of course, you’re a person who can 
change his mind. 


“Actually there are two people who will be 
happy if you attend the conference. | am one; 
you are the other. Why will | be happy? | repre- 
sent the 271 people who have worked hard to 
make this conference the finest ever held on art 
education. | speak for the many others who 
have given hours of their time attending to hun- 
dreds of conference details. The best has been 
prepared for you, but we need you to make it 
a success; we need you to take part in work- 
shops, panels, section meetings, and business 
meetings. We need you to help us understand 
the tremendous implication of our theme, ART 
AND HUMAN VALUES. 


“Why will you be happy if you attend? You 
will hear the most authoritative speakers avail- 
able present their views on the conference 
theme. You will enjoy exchanging opinions and 
ideas with other leaders in art education. You 
will discover new ideas, renew acquaintances 
with old friends and meet new ones. You will 
enjoy the hospitality of St. Louis, its exhibits, 
teas, receptions, entertainment and parties. 

“Hollywood could describe our program as 
stupendous. Let me say simply that it offers you 
an educational bargain. Where else can you 
hear so many fine educators and artists, or take 
part in so many worthwhile functions for so 
little cost? However, regardless of cost, the bar- 
gain is yours only if you invest your time, ex- 
perience, knowledge and energy and take an 
active part in the conference. 


“In the final analysis, it’s your desire to make 
a better teacher of yourself that will bring you 
to St. Louis. |, for one, think this reason for at- 
tending stands above all others.” 


WHY EVERY ART EDUCATOR 
SHOULD POINT TO 


ST. LOUIS 


APRIL 6-11 
Warion 2. Vice-President, N.AEA. 


and Conference Program Chairman 


PUTS IT THIS WAY: 


“We think it is important that the members 
of the National Art Education Association un- 
derstand how their 1953 conference to be held 
in St. Louis was organized. At the Detroit meet- 
ing in July, 1952 the council selected the theme 
of the conference. Some time after that Presi- 
dent Dale Goss set up the various conference 
committees. My assignment as program chair- 
man was defined as: 

1. Obtain general sessions speakers. 

2. Compile, with a committee representing 
each regional, a list of names from which 
President Goss could select program par- 
ticipants from our membership. 


“As early as the appearance of the Novem- 
ber 1952 issue of ART EDUCATION the general 
sessions speakers made their commitments. 
This permitted President Goss to use the re- 
maining time in organizing panels and related 
activities of the convention which would be the 
responsibility of member participants. This has 
been an enormous job and has taken the en- 
ergies of many of you. 

“With a list of over 200 names presented to 
President Goss from the regional representa- 
tives, he was faced with the difficult task of 
making assignments. 

“The success of the conference will now de- 
pend on the enthusiasm with which all the mem- 
bers of the N.A.E.A. support the group chosen 
by President Goss. A conference of this type is 
dependent on whole-hearted participation at the 
time we meet in St. Louis April 6th to 11th. 

“We have recently heard of a school system 
where cake sales are being held to finance the 
cost of trips of art teachers to St. Louis. In an- 
other, car-pools are being formed to drive to 
St. Louis. It is hoped that every single member 
of the N.A.E.A. will make a real effort to be 
present. 

“Art education faces a real challenge and it 
will take the support of every art educator in the 
United States to meet it. We need each other.” 


“All art educators should attend the National Con- 
ference in St. Louis in April because it is the most im- 
portant event of the year in art education. To the Na- 
tional Art Education Association falls the major respon- 
sibility of guiding and directing, on a national basis, 
the directions of development of our field. At the Con- 
ference in April outstanding speakers from a number 
of fields will present concepts and issues of importance. 
In discussion groups and work sessions, art educators 
from all parts of the United States will discuss, consider 
and evaluate. They will reformulate goals and directions 
in the light of new needs and conditions. We will all 
be influenced by decisions which are reached there. It 
is the responsibility of each of us to be on hand to help 
formulate the crucial and important decisions which 
need to be made. 

“All art educators should also attend the National Con- 
ference because it will be an opportunity to see again 
many good friends in the field of art teaching. Art, deal- 
ing as it does with human feelings and emotions, places 
great value upon these personal relationships. Fostering 
them means fostering good art education.” 


Waldemar Dohansen President, P.A.A. 


SUGGESTS CONFERENCE IS INVESTMENT 
IN THE FUTURE 


“The increased emphasis upon visual presentation 
through advertising, magazines, and television, with the 
corresponding decrease in the use of the written word, 
has made it necessary to emphasize the importance of 
visual education. 

The first step in this direction is the consolidation of 
all visual art people interested in education. There have 
been a great many associations which have confessed 
the visual arts as the center of their interest. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that these associations have not 
joined hands, but more often than not, segregated 
themselves. The National Art Education Association has 
made the most formidable strides to rectify this matter. 
In St. Lovis in April, art educators will gather to discuss 
the development of future plans in this direction of con- 
solidation and to stimulate thinking to emphasize visual 
education as a means of communication and adjustment 
to our social and physical environment. The theme of 
the convention is “Art and Human Values”. How other- 
wise can the art educator become a meaningful force 
in our society but through the personal voice which can 
be added to all the others in attendance. This conference 
is an investment in our future.” 


Edwin Biegpeld, Past President, N.A.E.A. 


ASSERTS AS FOLLOWS: 


Wary MeRibbin, 


President, E.A.A. 
SUGGESTS: 


How’s your vision? At this time of year, all of us need 
to focus on broad and distant horizons—need to cor- 
rect that educational myopia caused by constricting 
classroom walls. 

A few days at a national art education convention 
can do much to correct this faulty vision. 

The art director whose busy life provides no time for 
refresher courses feels keenly the need for a new per- 
spective, a calm, objective appraisal of accomplishments 
and failures; a clarification of direction through group 
thinking; stimulation and challenge from new and excit- 
ing experiments and exhibits. 

A national art education convention can furnish in- 
spiration and substance for next year’s educational plan- 
ning. It provides a field of reference in which all such 
plans may be effectively evaluated. 

But directors and supervisors are only a small seg- 
ment of the NAEA membership. What does a convention 
mean to the alert art teacher? May | quote such a teach- 
er: “Do you know where | gained my art educational 
philosophy? From EAA conventions!—and (as a generous 
afterthought) from you.” Conventions were very import- 
ant to the professional growth of this teacher. 

Teachers, like directors, may become victims of edu- 
cational nearsightedness. For both, the NAEA conven- 
tion offers new focal points for art education, insures 
relief from that too limited point of view. 

For corrected educational vision, experience the 1953 
NAEA convention. 


It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to personally 
encourage art teachers across the nation to attend the 
Second Biennial Conference of the NAEA at St. Louis. 

| am convinced that this meeting will become another 
important land mark in the history of our profession. 
President Goss, the officers, and the Program Committee 
have prepared an excellent and challenging series of 
events. The program has been carefully designed to 
catch the interest and attention of teachers of art in 
a wide range of educational responsibility. It makes 
little difference what you do in art or where you teach 
—whether you are an art teacher in a county school. 
a director in a city system, or a teacher of college 
students—the conference at St. Louis will offer oppor- 
tunities for study and debate on the issues which con- 
cern you most. 

The fact that THIS IS A NATIONAL conference will 
bring values to you not possible in many smaller regional 
meetings. At St. Louis you will find professional stimu- 
lation and inspiration magnified and multiplied through 
contacts with fellow art teachers from the 48 states 
and Canada. The conference enables you to take part 
in the national scheme and thus contribute to the 
nationwide advancement of the profession. 

St. Louis is a wonderful city to visit at any time but 
April 6 to 11 the city and its schools will make avail- 
able to you many of its richest and most prized re- 
sources. Here is your opportunity! Can you really afford 
to miss it? 


Stewart Purser, President, S.E.A.A. 
STATES IT THUS: 


“Most of us who are teaching art have formulated 
new ideas and have been confronted by many new 
problems during the year. With these ideas to present 
and these problems to discuss we plan to attend the 
National Art Education Association Convention with a 
purpose. 

“Many will attend the convention with the thought 
of improving the profession foremost in their minds. In 
attending we are contributing; our ideas and problems 
are important to many individuals with whom we will 
communicate at such a gathering. In making this con- 
tribution by attending and participating in the conven- 
tion, we directly add to the art growth of our region, 


Aarold Shalt; President, W.A.A. 


IS CONVINCED THAT: 


state, and community. Many of our problems are 
similar, and through cooperative thinking we clarify 
these problems and more easily approach a solution. 

“From a personal viewpoint the benefits of attending 
N.A.E.A. are many. The stimulus that we receive from 
this exchange of creative thoughts and ideas is more 
important than the solution to an immediate problem. 
We return enthusiastically to present plans for new and 
improved programs to our civic clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, superintendents, supervisors, and teachers. 
It is not likely that our own states and communities will 
permit us to lag in the field of Art Education if they 
have a thorough knowledge of the intensified art pro- 
grams that are being adopted throughout the nation. 

“It is most important that you meet with us in St. Louis, 
both to the art profession and to you as an individual.” 


OVERVIEW 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
“ART AND HUMAN VALUES” 


JEFFERSON HOTEL—ST. LOUIS, MO., APRIL 6-11 


PRE-CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


MONDAY, 
APRIL 6 
9:00 a.m. 
Room 6 
NAEA Council Meeting 


11:30 a.m. 


Room 8 
Luncheon meeting for leaders, recorders, and chairman of 
workshop section meeting of Art Directors of Cities of 
200,000 and over 

1:30 p.m. 

Room 1 


WORKSHOP SECTION MEETINGS; Chairman, 
Ann M. Lally 


“Art Directors, Supervisors and Consultants in Cities 200,000 
and Over”; Chairman, Archie M. Wedemeyer; Recorder, 
Ruth Elise Halvorsen. Discussion Leaders, Catherine M. Bal- 
dock, Alfred Howell, Mary Adeline McKibbin, Pauli Tolman 
| PROBLEM AREA 
Administrative problems in the improvement of Art Edu- 
cation 
It TOPICS IN THE PROBLEM AREA 
(Groups will meet in various areas of Boulevard 
Room) 
1. Working with People 
leader: Mary Adeline McKibbin 
2. Providing the Situation 
leader: Pauli Tolman 
3. Counting the Costs 
leader: Alfred Howell 
4. Evaluating our Progress 
leader: Catherine Baldock 
Crystal 
Room 
“Art Directors, Supervisors and Consultants in Cities 200,000 
and Under’; Chairman, Olga M. Schubkegel; Recorder, 
Archie Bauman 
ART EDUCATION AS PART OF GENERAL EDU- 
CATION 
(Groups will form in various areas of Crystal 
Room) 


hil 
- Fe of p phy 


. The art program in curriculum structure 


. In-service and pre-service study groups 


1 

2 

3. Art-educated publics 

4 

5. Perception—visual, tactile 


Room 9 
Teacher Education; Chairman, Julia Schwartz 

1. Problems of those who work with art education majors 

2. Problems of those who work with elementary educa- 
tion majors 

3. Problems of those who work in art in the general 
education area 

Room 2 
State Directors of Art Education; Chairman, Alice 
A. D. Baumgarner; Recorder, Mary E. Godfrey 
Problems in art education at the state level 
Meeting continues until 4:00 p.m. 
Room 3 
State Art Education Association Officers; Chair- 
man, William Bealmer; Recorder, Essel Jean 
Dudley 
Panel: Ann Jones, August Freundlick, Cathryn Samuels, Mar- 
jorie Lush. 

1. What are the values to be gained by striving for 
strong art education associations? 

2. What are the functions of a State Art Education As- 
sociation? 

3. How may these functions be accomplished? 

4. How may the various state organizations within o 
regional share their experiences, and how in turn may 
information be passed on to the National Art Edu- 
cation Association? 

Meeting continues until 4:00 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 
Workshop Discussion Groups 
Room 1 
“Art Directors, Supervisors and Consultants in 
Cities 200,000 and Over” 
Crystal 
Room 
“Art Directors, Supervisors and Consultants in 
Cities 200,000 and Under” 
Room 9 
“Teacher Education” 
4:00 p.m. 
Meeting of NAEA Committees 
Room 7 
Accrediting; Chairman, Stanley A. Czurles 
Room 6 
Curriculum Materials; Chairman, Philoma Golds- 
worthy 


Crystal 
Room 


Informational Studies; Chairman, Pauline John- 
son 

(Groups will form in various areas of Crystal 
Room) 


Group 1—”“A Questionnaire for Superintendents 
of Schools by which They can Check their Art 
Programs”. 

Chairman, Ruth E. Halvorsen. Thomas C. Balinger, Rachael 

Griffin, Joseph Hall, John Horns 
Group 2—"Better Aspects of Training for Art 
Teachers”. 

Chairman, Darwin B. Musselman. Mayo Bryce, Verla Leonard 
Group 3—"Resource Materials as an Aid to 
Teaching Art’. 

Chairman, Ida May Anderson. Shirley Poore, Jack Stoops 
Group 4—“What Does It Mean to be Creative?” 

Chairman, Dawn S. Kennedy. Mary Bradley, Sara C. Joy- 

ner, Vernon Smith 
Group 5—"Supervisor-College Teacher Relation- 
ships for a Program of In-Service Training in Art’. 

Chairman, W. Reid Hastie. Agnes Bratlee, Beverly Crump, 

Edward Del Dosso 


Group 6—"The Responsibility of Art Educators 
as Citizens in a Democracy as Manifested in Cur- 
rent Directions in Art Education”. 

Chairman, Alexander Masley. Felix Payant, Charles Ross 
Group 7—“Developmental Needs and Interests 
of Adolescents and their Relationship to Art Edu- 
cation”. 

Chairman, Richard Gunn. J. Roman Andrus, George Dibble 
Group 8—"The Organization of the Art Program 
from Kindergarten Through High School”. 

Chairman, Cyril Conrad. C. B. Bartholomew, 

Carolyn Gillette, O. M. Hartsell, Charles Stablein 
Group 9—"The Problem of Art for the Adoles- 
cent; Can It be as Well Defined and Developed 
as the Elementary?” 

Chairman, Helen Copley Gordon. Eleanor Bangham, Enid 

Combs, Barbara Dore, Leonard Johnson 
Group 10— 

Chairman, Ann M. Lally and Conon E. Mathews 
Group 11—"Directions in Art Education at the 
Secondary Level”. 

Chairman, Joseph Gutek 


lone Foss, 


t. John Dreibelbis, Marjorie Len- 
gel, James Waldron 
Group 12—"The Amount of Time Allotted to Art 
in School Programs, Particularly Junior and 
Senior High Schools”. 
Chairman, Marion E. Miller, Alice A. D. Baumgarner, Grace 
Chadwick, Maude Hardman, Helen Sandfort, Grace Sands 
Smith and Bernard J. Rooney 


Group 13—“What to do Till the Art Teacher Ar- 
rives”. 


Chairman, Irma Sompayrac Willard, Ruby Crayton, C. D. 
Gaitskell, Edith L. Mitchell, Warren Robinson, Harold Sutton, 
Mary Leath Thomas, Ava Ulmer and Mary Wilson 


Group 14—"The Scientific Approach vs. the Hu- 
man Approach in Art Education”. 


Chairman, August L. Freundlich, Georgia Farris, 
Marshall, John Howard, Mort Smith, Leona Trull 


Helen 


Room 2 


by Chairmen 


5:15 p.m. 


Rooms 


by Chairmen 


International School Art Program 
Chairman, Rosemary Beymer. 
Discussion Panel: “ART BUILDS A BRIDGE” 
NAEA Area Chairmen 
Harold Lofgren, EAA 
Archie Bauman, WAA 
Alice Schoelkopf, PAA 
|. Vincent Guaccero, SEAA 
American Junior Red Cross Staff 


Eldon Mason, Arthur Armstrong, Delbert Pugh, Lou Eskridge, 
(Midwestern Area Office) 


as Designated 


Membership Committee and the Secretaries of 
the Regionals; Acting Chairman, Edith M. Henry 
Professional Relations; Chairman, Marion Quin 
Dix 

Publications Study; Chairman, Joseph Marino- 
Merlo 

Research; Chairman, Manvel Barkan 
Yearbook; Chairman, Ernest Ziegfeld 

Motion Pictures; Chairman, Nik Krevitsky 


MEETING—NAEA Conference Committees 
as Designated 


Constitution Study; Cr., Clifton Gayne, Jr. 
Exhibitors; Chairman, Derwin W. Edwards 
Evaluation; Chairman, Thomas J. Larkin 
Nominating; Chairman, Edwin Ziegfeld 
Recording; Chairman, Thomas J. Larkin 
Resolutions; Chairman, Harold A. Schultz 
Conference Coordinating; Chairman, Charles M. 
Robertson 


8:00 p.m. 


Committee Meetings Continued as Called by 
Chairmen in Rooms designated by Chairmen 


Room 6 


NAEA Council Meeting 


TUESDAY, 
APRIL 7 


9:00 a.m. 


Workshop Meetings continued 


1:30 p.m. 


Crystal 
Room 


| 
7 


FRED BLECKSCHMIDT 


SUT. THE RIVERTON DANCERS 


WELCOME! 


FROM MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS 
THE SCHOOLS 
THE PEOPLE hehe 
HERBERT JACKSON VIRGINIA LACY 
and .. . of course 
“THE SHIP” 
RON MAXWELL KENNETH HUDSON MARIE LARKIN 


/ : 
‘ a 


General Meeting of All Workshop Participants; 
Chairman, John W. Olsen. Presiding, Ann M. Lally 
1. Departments of the NEA; Lyle W. Ashby 
2. Office of Education and Art Education; Arne W. Randall 
3. Reports of Workshop Section Chairmen: 


a. Art Directors, Supervisors and Consultants in Cities 
200,000 and over 


b. Art Directors, Supervisors and Consultants in Cities 
200,000 and under 
c. Teacher Education 
d. State Directors of Art Education 
e. State Art Education Association Officers 
4. Conference Preview; Marion Quin Dix 
4:00 p.m. 
Room 6 
Group Leaders of Meetings scheduled for April 
8, 3:00 p.m.; April 9, 10:30 a.m.; and April 10, 
10:30 a.m. 


7:30 p.m. 
NAEA Committees and Conference Committee 


Meetings 
THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 8 


8:30 a.m. 
Mezzanine 

Ivory Room and East Room (Exhibits) 
9:00 a.m. 


Formal Opening of Exhibits, Dale Goss, Clyde 
C. Clack, Derwin W. Edwards and Ronald Max- 


well 
Exhibits close at 4:30 p.m., April 8 
9:00 a.m. 
Gold 
Room 
General Session 1; Chairman, Harold A. Schultz 
Presiding, Edwin Ziegfeld; Invocation, The Reverend James 
W. Clark; Greetings: Hubert Wheeler, Philip J. Hickey, Lyle 
W. Ashby, Harold A. Schultz, Dale Goss, and Clyde Clack 
“Child Development and Human Values” Laura 
Zirbes 
Presentation of the John Dewey Recording 
Platform Guests: Chairmen of Conference Com- 
mittees, Section Meetings, Panels, and Discus- 
sion Groups 
11:00 a.m. 
Gold 
Room 


Section Meetings; Chairman, Marion E. Miller 
Administrators Look at Human Values and Art 
Education 

Presiding, Alfred Bleckschmidt 

Panel: Donald Edwards, Charles E. Garner, Ruth Elise Hal- 

vorsen, Philip J. Hickey, Mamie Reed 


Room 4 
Museums Look at Art Education 
Presiding, Mary Powell 
Panel: Robert J. Forsyth, Jean Moulding, Esther Seaver, Mrs. 
Harry Threlkeld 
Room 1 
Art Education and Television 
Presiding, Frank A. Wachowiak 
Recorder, Howard Conant 
Panel: Marjorie C. Seymour, Frank Eschen, Betty Grossman, 
Elizabeth Strange, A. Foy Cross 
Room 3 
The Designer Looks at Art Education 
Presiding, Kenneth E. Hudson 
Panel: Frances Dressell, Ralph Eckerstrom, Emil Frei, Egbert 
Jacobson, Robert Mayes, John W. Olsen, Joan Gardner 
Room 6 


The Community Art Center and Art Education 
Presiding, Marie L. Larkin 
Recorder, Nita Schuster 
Panel: Rachael Beiser, Mrs. J. Simington Curtis, Dwight Dil- 
lon, Philip Gronemeyer, Bernice V. Setzer, Eleanor Smith, 
Jennie Wahlert 
Room 2 
Planning and Equipping an Art Room 
Presiding, George T. Miller 
Recorder, Grace Sobotka Dutch 
Panel: Harold Lofgren, Vera T. Mathes, Ronald M. Maxwell, 
Richard G. Wiggin 
Room 7 
Schools of Art Look at Art Education 
Presiding, J. B. Smith 
Recorder, Phillip Best 
Panel: James C. Boudreau, Warren Doolittle, Walter F. Isaacs, 
Vance Kirkland, Donald M. Mattison, Reginald H. Neal 
Crystal 
Room 
Painters and Sculptors Look at Art Education 
Presiding, Michael F. Andrews 
Recorder, Aylsworth Kleihauver 
Panel: Paul Burlin, Fred Conway, Mabel Edsal, Donald Fine- 
gan, Edward Menges, Tanasko Milovich, Louis Weinberg, 
Clark Winter 
1:30 p.m. 
Gold 
Room 


General Session 2; Chairman, Marion Quin Dix 


Wald 


Presiding, W Joh 
“The Centennial Action Program”, Lyle W. Ashby 
“Building Human Values”, Thomas Hopkins 
Platform Guests: 
Officers and Council of WAA and Past Presidents; 
Officers and Council of SEAA and Past Presidents 
3:00 p.m. 
Discussion Groups; Chairman, Ivan E. Johnson 


Group |: Chairman, Thomas Larkin; Recorders, Katherine 
Comfort, Evelyn Beard 


Room 2 
Group II: Chairman, Jack Bookbinder; Recorders, Alex 
Pickens, Sara Joyner 

Room 3 
Group Ill: Chairman, Coretta Mitchell; Recorders, Ann 
Jones, Augustus Freundlich 

Room 4 
Group !V: Chairman, Frank Wachowiak; Recorders, Louis 
Hoover, Jean Johnson 

Room 6 
Group V: Chairman, John O!sen; Recorders, Flo Battari, 
Mabel Maxcy 

Room 7 
Group VI: Chairman, Mayo Bryce; Recorders, Grace Chad- 
wick, Sybil Brown 

Room 8 
Group Vil: Chairman, Robert Iglehart; Recorders, George 
Johnston, Ina Lethco 

Room 9 
Group VIII: Chairman, Howard Conant; Recorders, Martha 
Christianson, Marylou Kuhn 
Standby Chairmen: Ruth Whorl, John Opper, Nik Krevitsky 
Standby Recorders: Charles Beal, Lucille Adams, Fred Mills 
Discussion Leaders: Jack Bookbinder, Howard Conant, 
Helen Sandfort, Reid Hastie, Nik Krevitsky, Frank 
Wachowiak, Edith Mitchell, Mildred Fairchild, Flo Bottari, 
Mayo Bryce, Bob Iglehardt, Coretta Mitchell, Mary Adeline 
McKibbin, Tom Larkin, Ruth Allcott. 
Recorders: Sara Joyner, Louis Hoover, Charles Beal, How- 
ard Dierlam, Russell Green, Mary Lou Kuhn, Jean Johnson, 
Ina Lethco, Evelyn Beard, Ann Jones, Elizabeth Mack, Elva 
Hunter, Katherine Comfort, Greta Lawrence, Mabel 
Maxcy. 


3:00 p.m. 
Crystal 
Room 


Films; Chairman, Nik Krevitsky 
(showings close at 4:30 p.m.) 


4:30 p.m. 
Gold Room 
South 
“The Crayon Institute Entertains’; Chairman, 
John E. DeMeyer 
(to be concluded promptly at 6:30 p.m.) 


8:15 p.m. 
Gold 
Room 
SHIP’S Party; Ronald M. Maxwell, Deck Officer 
All members of the Association are cordially invited to 
attend this function, to relax and enjoy themselves. Dancing 


from 8:15 p.m. on. Special Entertainment Presentation at 
9:15 p.m. 


THURSDAY, 
APRIL 9 
9:00 a.m. 
Mezzanine 
Ivory and East Rooms 
Exhibits Open (close at 5:00 p.m.) 


9:00 a.m. 
Gold 
Room 
General Session 3; Chairman, Charles M. Rob- 
ertson 
Presiding, Stuart R. Purser 
Invocation, The Reverend Father Maurice B. McNamee 
“Children’s Values,” James Hymes 
“UNESCO and The Arts,” George L. K. Morris 
Platform Guests: 
Officers and Council of EAA and Past Presidents 
Officers and Council of PAA and Past Presidents 
10:30 a.m. 
Discussion Groups 
(Rooms 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9.) 
12:00 noon 
Regional Association Luncheons and Business 
Meetings 
Room 9 
Eastern Arts Association 


Room 8 
Pacific Arts Association 


Room 1 
Southeastern Arts Association 


Gold Room 
South 
Western Arts Association 
1:30 p.m. 
Section Meetings; Chairman, W. Reid Hastie 


Gold Room 
North 
“Art Education’s Contribution to General Edu- 
cation” 
Presiding, Manuel Barkan 
Recording, Thomas J. Larkin 
Panel: Jerome Hausman, Edith M. Henry, Mary Beth Wack- 
witz, Julius E. Warren 
2:00 p.m. 
Room 2 
“In-Service Training for Teachers” 
Presiding, Clifton Gayne, Jr. 
Recording, Jean Dudley 
Panel: Mayo J. Bryce, Lillian Calcia, John E. Courtney, Ed- 
ward del Dosso, Alexander Masley, Edith L. Mitchell 


Room 3 
“Art Needs of High School Students” 
Presiding, Helen Copley Gordon 
Recorder, Arthur Peltz 
Panel: Alfred Burke, Elaine Cohn, Richard L. Gunn, Charles 
Jeffries, John Kordy, James Lewis, Mary McMullan, Louis 
Sikes 
Room 8 
“Arts and Crafts in the United States Army” 
Presiding, Eugenia C. Nowlin 
Panel: Ott Romney, Marjorie D. Tibbs, Carmine Sena, R. G. 
Fint, and an enlisted man from Fifth Army Area. 
Summary: Marion Quin Dix 


Room 4 
“Art Education and Intergroup Understanding” 
Presiding, Charles A. Shewman 
Recording, Garnetta Mosby 
Panel: Marjorie Campbell, Carrie Dawson, Gratia Groves, 
Naomi Guthrie, Myron Schwartz 
Room 7 
“Problems of Administration in the Secondary 
Art Program” 
Presiding, Marion E. Miller 
Recorder, Grace Sands Smith 
Panel: Alice A. D. Baumgarner, Grace Chadwick, Dorothy 
S. Mellvain, Helen E. Sandfort, Pauli Tolman and Bernard J. 
Rooney 
3:00 p.m. 
Crystal 
Room 
Demonstrations 
Co-Chairmen, Reino Randall, George A. Laisner 
Block Printing, Frances Dressell; Enameling, Arthur A. Vier- 
thaler; Jewelry, Robert Von Neuman; Mobiles and Vibratile 
Sculpture, George A. Laisner; Paper Sculpture, Arthur Mc- 
Mahon; Plastics, Fred W. Metzke, Jr.; Serigraph, John Price, 
Diane E. Johnson; Silk Screen Printing on Fabrics, Reino 
Randall; Weaving, Mrs. Paul Crawford; Wood Cuts, Werner 
Walter Drewes. 
(Demonstrators may not make sales from the floor. If you 
wish to make a purchase, please give your order to the 
assistant in the booth.) 
8:00 p.m. 
“Art Teachers Describe New Ideas and Practices” 
Chairman, Mildred L. Fairchild 
Room 3 
Group |—Professional Growth of Teachers 
Teacher initiated activities, Myrtle Rorem 
In-service Program, Elaine LaTronico 
Room 1 
Group !l—Students and Teachers Develop and 
Produce Television Programs 
Mary Adeline McKibbin 
Room 8 
Group lll—Art, Science, Music and Social 
Studies Team Up 
Eugene Grigsby, Jr. 
Room 9 
Group |V—Art Specialists Become Consultants 
Polly Aiken, Thelma Gray 


Gold 
Room 
Group V—"The Tulsa Production” 

A visual aid, designed, constructed and manipulated in 
order to tell a story of what a child wishes to experience 
in art, Hortense Bateholts, Elizabeth Carruthers, Margaret 
Hicks, Hubert Hogue, Helen Myers, Opel Thorpe, Anna Lee 
Tucker 

8:00 p.m. 

Crystal 

Room 


Joint Meeting of the Councils (NAEA, WAA, 
EAA, PAA, SEAA) 


9:00 p.m. 

Separate Meetings of the Councils 
Crystal 
Room 

National Art Education Association 
Room 2 

Western Arts Association 


Room 6 

Eastern Arts Association 
East Room 

Pacific Arts Association 
Room 4 

Southeastern Arts Association 
FRIDAY, 
APRIL 10 
9:00 a.m. 
Mezzanine 

Ivory and East Rooms 

Exhibits Open (close at 5:00 p.m.) 

9:30 a.m. 
Gold 
Room 


General Session 4; Chairman, Catherine M. Bal- 
dock 


Presiding, |. L. deFrancesco 
Platform Guests: Presidents of State Associations 
Invocation, Rabbi Samuel Thurman 
“Art and Human Values,” Harold Taylor 
10:30 a.m. 
Discussion Groups 
(Rooms 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9) 
12:30 p.m. 
Gold 
Room 
General Session 5. NAEA LUNCHEON 
Chairman, Rosemary Beymer; Evelyn Buddemeyer, Phillip 
Best, Helen Cordell, Ethel Drew 
Presiding, Mary Adeline McKibbin 
Hosts and Hostesses from St. Louis and St. Lovis County 
RIVERTON DANCERS, Elizabeth Schneider, Di- 
rector 


“The Mississippi Suite”, Ferde Grofe 

Choreography by Elizabeth Schneider. A contemporary 

dance picture of the mighty Mississippi, its charms and 

the varied lands through which it flows. 

1. Wedding of the Waters 
(from the Carl Milles fountain statuary) 
Essence of the Midwestern scene is caught in this 
choreographic allegory—the bride, Missouri, and the 
groom, Mississippi, are united. 

2. Huck Finn 
Here is the roguish ingratiating character the dancer 
evokes—the eternally boyish spirit of Mark Twain’s 
scamp of a hero. 

3. Creole 
Pictured here is the mother force urging and drawing 
her dependent brood toward a long-sought goal of 
fulfillment. 


4. Mardi Gras 
The bustle, the jollity and the excitement of the great 
festival in New Orleans are recalled in this section of 
dance. There is a moment of repose, of secret love, 
and then the dancers plunge again into the richly 
colored spectacle. 


3:00 p.m. 
Greater St. Louis Open House; Co-Chairmen, 
Estelle Milovich and Marie Larkin 


Suggested Tours and Things to See (consult Spe- 
cial Tours Brochure) 


Receptions: St. Louis City Art Museum Tea 
Hosts: St. Louis County Teachers’ Art Club, Washington Uni- 
versity School of Fine Arts, Open House; Peoples’ Art Center 
Tea 


Special Exhibits: 
Children’s Art Bazaar 
Famous Barr Co. 
St. Louis City Art Museum 
Special exhibition: Swedish Textiles and Posters by Fam- 
ous Artists, St. Louis and St. Lovis County Public High 
Schools Art Exhibition 
Peoples’ Art Center 
Exhibit of Student Work from Adu!t and Children’s Classes 
Washington University School of Fine Arts 
Fine Arts 
Exhibit of Student Work 
St. Louis Artists’ Guild 
Ars Sacra Exhibition 
St. Louis County Public Schools 
Art Exhibition 
Union Electric Co. First floor and Window 
St. Louis Public library: Art Room 
Music and Arts College Student Exhibition 
Stix, der Co., 9th Floor Gallery 
Mobiles 


3:00 p.m. 
Crystal 
Room 
Films; Chairman, Nik Krevitsky 
(showings close at 5:00 p.m.) 
3:00 p.m. 
NAEA and Conference Committee Meetings 


(Rooms designated by Chairmen) 


DEALS WITH 
PERCEPTION 


EARL 


3:00 p.m. 
Room 3 
All Conference Recorders; Chairman, Thomas J. 
Larkin 
8:00 p.m. 
Gold 
Room 
General Session 6; Chairman, Vincent A. Roy 
Presiding, Alfred Howell 
Platform Guests: Chairmen of NAEA Standing Committees 
“Perception and Human Values,” Earl C. Kelley 
SATURDAY, 
APRIL 11 
9:00 a.m. 
Mezzanine 
Ivory and East Rooms 
Exhibits Open (close at 12:00 noon) 
9:00 a.m. 
Gold 
Room 
General Session 7; Chairman, Arne W. Randall 
Presiding, Edith M. Henry 
Platform Guests: Officers and Council of NAEA 
“How Teen-Agers Build Values” 
Helen Parkhurst and St. Louis City and County High School 
Students: 
10:30 a.m. 
Gold 
Room 
NAEA Business Meeting; Secretary, |. L. deFran- 
cesco 
Presiding, Dale Goss 
Presentation of Ship’s Awards and presentation 
of new NAEA Officers 
Adjournment 
1:15 p.m. 
Room 6 
NAEA Council Meeting with New Officers 
SPEAKS 
FOR 
UNESCO 
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HOW CAN ART EDUCATION IMPROVE ITS ORGANIZATION? 


What follows are Recommendations Regarding Modification of NAEA Organization Structure to Achieve Better Integration and Coordination Between 


the Units at Each Level 


For i art ed may be defined as some phase of the teaching 
of art in el y and dary schools, the prep: ion of teach and 
other specialists for such positions, and the supporting f k of h, 


scholarship, and professional activities necessary for the definition and de- 
velopment of the field. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SOLIDARITY 
We should look forward to a professional structure which provides — 


tinuous representation for the individual at local, state, regional, and 

levels. This can be achieved Greugh di our organizati lready 
in existence into one integrated iation of ‘waite functioning vig ly 
and independently at each level. 


VOTING 

There are opportunities for democratic participation at all levels for the 
determination of policies and the selection of officers. In my judgment, there 
is no necessity for phasis on selecting deleg at one level for represen- 
tation at another level in most cases. Such organizational plans lead to 
unwieldly numbers Iti in delegati of authority to small committees 
and the imposition of oniee rigidity on the organization. For example, if 
two delegates were to represent each state within the WAA area, the result 
would be a body of thirty-four members with none selected at large. Such 
oe plan of organization, rather than facilitating the work of the regional, 
would lead to many plicati b of the number of people involved. 
The same result would occur if all representation at the state level were 
selected from local communities. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE VARIOUS LEVELS 

At present, the lack of coordination between levels results in duplication 
of efforts in some respects and lack of consistent coverage in others. There 
is evidence of petiti for bership between state organizations on one 
hand, and the regional i ization on the other hand. These levels 
should represent, instead, penal fonctions parts of one professional whole. 
If it were possible for local organizations to by-pass state organizations and 
affiliate with regi | ions, or if state organizations were to by-pass 
the i | organizati to blish affiliation with the national. this pro- 
fastens game of leap frog would sacrifice an important source of pro- 
fessional strength on the levels which were by-passed. The problem, instead, 
is to clarify the important professional contribution which can be made most 
effectively at each level. 
RECIPROCITY 

The goal should be that every member of the state organization should also 
be a member of the regional and national structure. Likewise, every member 
of the regionals should have affiliation with a state organization when such an 
organization exists. Regional and tional affiliati should be established 
for state organizati only if bership is aut tic, just as is true between 
the regional and the national. If some individuals are allowed to participate 
on and Gnanciafty support only one level, they should not be entitled to the 


professional a tages which affili with the total structure is providing. 
Otherwise, the fi iat and professional burd: will not be equally dis- 
tributed. However, the advantages to a state and regional organization which 
result from regi and 1 affiliati: should be genuine and definite. 


In addition to services provided directly to individuals, both the national and 
the regionals should provide specific services and support for the state or- 

izati The advantag of ional and | affiliation might be 
developed under the four following headings: 

1. Programs. Both the national and the regionals, particularly the regionals, 
should be in a position te help state organizations with their programs. 
They might offer suggestions of topics or projects, the results of which 
can be fed into the stream of the regional and national structure. They 
could offer recommendations for speakers and other program features 
who would be available in neighboring states at not too great an 


expense. 
2. Publications. Definite provisions could be made in the publications, 
particularly of the regi Is, to ide material pertinent to the state 


organizations in that regional. This could be a means of widening the 
relationships of a state to an area without losing the identity of an 
individual state in a very large structure. The i blication can 
draw upon the resources of each state in the oughta to help provide 
characteristic materials appropriate to that general area. 

3. Study and Research. If study groups and research committees at the 
state level coordinate their activities with the regional and ional 


They have been prepared by DR. CLIFTON GAYNE 
Department of Art Education, University of Minnesota 


4. Services. Boih the regional and the national might review their resources 
for the development of services which can receive wider and more 
effective distribution through state and local channels. These might 
include some of the following: 
a. Research reports 
b. A speakers’ 
ce. Exhibiti to ize a | point of view at the national 

level and a regional point of view at the regional level 


d. IUlustrative materials including portfolios, sample kits, and slides 

e. Summaries of courses of study 

f. A panel of individuals ilable for i} service 

g. Liaison service with NEA agencies and other organizations which 
have important contributions to make 

h. Placement services 


| believe this is a project which could be developed at the regional 
level particularly of great advantage to everyone. The regional con- 
vention should be a logical place to feature the scheduling of inter- 
views between candidates and administrators, particularly for im- 
portant positions in the field of art education. The fact could be 
emphasized that administrators would have an opportunity to inter- 


view the most professionally-minded individuals in that region. While 
some of this goes on on an informal basis, le could be developed 
more systematically not as a substi for 


but more as a supplement to them with emphesis | wpen the advantage 
of contacting a number of people at the same time. As most place- 
ment occurs within a region rather than on a state or national level, 
this could be an important source of strength for the regional associa- 
tion. 
i. Teacher exchange 
The regional could also take leadership in setting up a project for 
the exchange of teachers on a temporary basis within the region. 
This would be a way of bringing new ideas into communities and 
the impact of fresh personalities into a school system at no major 
P or i i on the part of either individuals or school 
systems. This idea could be expanded to provide an exchange service 
with foreign countries whenever that would be practicable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STRUCTURAL RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN VARIOUS LEVELS 

This diagram illustrates a type of organization, which we already have to 
some extent, which would provide, in my opinion, a more compact, efficient, 
and professionall Pp type of If an individual joining our 
organization could visualize ‘his membership in two distinct parts, they would 
be: 

1. General membership in the art ed i fession p g the com- 

mon meeting ground for the entire grofeuien. 

2. Membership in a section of specialists of which he is one to emphasize 

the professi of his position. 

Some individuals would, of course, be eligible for participation in more 
than one section. They could either make the choice of the one which repre- 
sents their major responsibility or divide their time. This plan of organization 
would provide two reasons for joining the organizati and di 
conventions instead of the one which now exists. Some people will eouttaue 
to be attracted by the general nature and general balance of the program. 
Some other individuals will be attracted by the more specific, professional 
tad Psd grouping in the section. All of the activities of the organization, 

its 9 and its publications, should serve both of these needs. 
One will ealhbeees the other—neither is in competition with the other. If a 
parallel struct is foll d at the regionals and the activities coordinated, 
a@ program can be worked out with no difficulty which could take advantage of 
the alternate years meeting plan instead of considering that as an obstacle 
to our professional growth and activity. 

1 believe that emphasis on this type of structural organization and programs 
consistent with it will provide the basis for recruiting a great many more 
members than the organization numbers at the present time. It is a curious 
fact that there are many more members of the state art associations than 
there are regional and national members in each area. The membership of 


groups carrying on similar activities, a high degree of efficiency and 
a lack of wasteful duplication can result. Most data collected at any 
state level is much more meaningful if it can be compared with om 


these state organi ides the best recruiting ground for new mem- 
bers for the national, but the best plan would be to integ the bershi 
ly and not ifi th for individual memberships. 


The ‘present NAEA was organized by combining the existing regional art edu- 
cation association into a national. This was joined with the existing art section 
of the NEA. Have any steps been taken at the state level to combine the art 


parable data from other states. Some thought might be directed + 
topics on which current data would be i y ilable, i.e. isti: 
on supply and demand for art teachers. 


of the state organizations affiliated with NEA inte the art organization 
of the state to provide an affiliation for NAEA? If this has not been done, 
is it not a good project to carry forth? 


YOU M4 HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW 


Having explored all possibility of handling 
the reservations in St. Louis, it was concluded 
that it is best for each person to make his own 
arrangements. Mr. Gregory Lucey of the JEFFER- 


SON prepared for us the following list of hotels 
with the thought that all listed are WITHIN 
REACH of our headquarters. 

PLEASE, ATTEND TO THIS MATTER NOW! 


*St. Louis Hotel Room Rates 


Singles 

3.55 

DeSoto—100 rms. ......... 4.50- 7.50 
Jefferson—450 rms. ........ 5.00- 9.00 
5.00- 10.00 
**Mid-Town Hotel ......... 2.00- 7.50 
**Pine VACA. .. 1.50 

5.85- 10.00 
Statler—150 rms. .......... 5.00- 10.00 


*The above quoted rates are existing rates but 
**For Negroes only 


Rooms for Two 


Doubles Twins 2-Room Suites 

$5.10-$ 7.50 

5.10 $8.20-$12.20 

6.50- 8.50 7.50- 9.50 $16.00 & up 
6.50- 10.50 8.00- 9.00 12.50- 15.00 
8.00- 12.00 10.00- 12.50 21.00 & up 
5.00- 7.25 8.50 9.00- 12.50 
6.50- 10.00 9.00- 11.00 16.50 & up 
6.00- 8.00 7.00- 10.00 

5.50- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 12.50 & up 
6.50- 12.00 8.50- 12.00 14.50 & up 
2.00- 7.50 

1.50 

6.50- 10.50 7.50- 10.50 

8.50- 13.00 9.00- 13.00 12.00- 24.00 
7.50- 12.00 9.00- 13.00 28.00- 29.00 
4.50- 6.00 6.50 

6.00- 7.50 7.50- 8.50 

subject to any change which may be made in the future. 


are, of course, 


NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART 
ANNOUNCES NEW SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarships available for beginning and ad- 
vanced students in industrial design, painting, 
ceramics, enameling. 

These were made possible through the gen- 
erosity of The Ford Motor Company, The Ameri- 
can Greeting Company, The Polonaise Arts Club, 
and The Cleveland Art Association. 

Students wishing to apply for scholarship aid 
for the Fall Semester of 1953 may do so before 
May Ist. Address all inquiries and applications 
to the Director, Laurence Schmeckebier. 
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JOHN DEWEY 
RECORD “ART AS OUR HERITAGE” 
TO BE PRESENTED AT ST. LOUIS 


A singular and significant opportunity will be 
afforded members of NAEA in St. Louis in the 
fact that they may purchase, after presentation, 
a recording of John Dewey’s classic statement 


about Art. 


Heretofore unpublished, this recording will 
make its debut at our meeting and opportunity 
will be afforded to purchase it on the spot, or 
to order one to be sent to one’s home address. 
A table will be set up in the registration area 


for this purpose. 


ART SERVICE ROOMS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Art service and work rooms for teachers have 
been standardized and the plans for them in- 
cluded for all new elementary school buildings 
being erected in Baltimore. These rooms will 
provide a place for the teachers to prepare work 
for the general instructional program as well as 
serve as a distribution center for certain art and 
other materials and equipment. 

The space involved, approximately 25 x 27 
feet, is easily accessible to the classrooms. Its 
total area is divided by a partition so that differ- 
ent activities may be carried on simultaneously. 
The resulting subdivisions provide for art and 
other auxiliary services. 

Specific purposes of the art service area in- 
clude the reworking, wedging and firing of clay, 
keeping unfinished art products, assembling and 
storing of scenery and costumes for school plays, 
preparing exhibits, and carrying on faculty 
workshops. Space ts also afforded in this area 
for typing and duplicating instructional materials 
and for preparing charts. 

Specific purposes of the auxiliary area include 
the storing of equipment which is in brief but 
frequent use by teachers and must be shared, 
such as audio-visual machines, phonographs 
and musical instruments, tape recorders, stere- 
optican screens, maps, globes, and science 
equipment. This area also affords teachers an 
opportunity for previewing audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
AT UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


There is now a Children’s Room in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Museum of Art. It has been 
made possible by Chancellor Franklin D. Mur- 
phy and the Museum of Art. 

The Children’s Room will serve a three fold 
purpose. It will extend the opportunities for art 
enjoyment to Kansas children. It will provide, 


for University students in art education, an ad- 
ded facility for the study of children and their 
art. It will be a place where teachers and parents 
may go to observe children painting and draw- 
ing creatively. 

Class periods are one and one-half hours 
long. The first thirty minutes are spent learning 
about Museum exhibits. The work period lasts 
about an hour. Saturday morning classes from 
10 to 11:30 are for Lawrence children. 

Instruction is under the direction of the De- 
partment of Art Education in the School of Edu- 
cation. The teachers are advanced students in 
Art Education. 

Twelve children from grades five or six may 
come for the class. Admission to the Museum 
is free; there is no fee for the class. All materials 
are furnished by the University. 

The advise given to teachers goes somewhat 
like this: 

“When you come, don’t have empty seats 
in the bus! Fill it with teachers and parents, with 
a high school class, with other children. While 
the twelve are at work, the others may spend 
time viewing the art exhibits in the Museum or 
observing the class at work. Or they may go 
across the street and see the wonders of the 
Museum of Natural History.” 


WASHINGTON ART EDUCATION CONFAB 


The Washington Art Association will hold its 
13th Annual Conference at Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, Bellingham, April 23, 
24, and 25, 1953. The conference theme, MAK- 
ING ART VITAL TO THE COMMUNITY, will fea- 
ture exhibits and demonstrations by members 
of the Bellingham Art Association. 

“We expect our workshop discussions on crea- 
tive teaching and current art practices to bring 
to the conference more than 400 artists and edu- 
cators from all parts of the state,” said Hazel 
Plympton, President of the Washington Art As- 
sociation, and Head of the Art Department at 
Western Washington College. 


PAPER SCULPTURE by Mary Grace Johnston, 
Davis Press Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts, 
1952. Portfolio of 24 sheets. $3.75. 


Paper Sculpture is a brand new portfolio, 
prepared for teachers and high school students 
who are interested in three dimensional design 
through paper sculpture. This practical portfolio 
consists of twenty-four pages size 17 x 11 
inches, each covering a different adventure. On 
each of the double-sized pages is a photograph 
of the finished project, an explanatory diagram 
and directions show how to cut, bend, score, 
fold, fasten, roll, curl, pleat, and assemble the 
separate forms to complete the project. These 
pages make it possible to display the sheets or 
distribute them to student committees since the 
written material faces the photograph on the 
facing pages of each folio unit. 

One sheet of the folio explains in detail the 
materials and tools for paper sculpture with 
specific uses and specifications to help order 
many kinds of paper. Ten of the sheets give 
complete coverage of the basic forms and shapes 
used in paper sculpture; and thirteen additional 
sheets, using the same format show superlative 
examples of paper sculpture: heads, musical in- 
struments, man and woman, symbolic figures, 
stage masks, abstractions and everyday forms. 
How to make the basic forms as well as how to 
combine them to make beautiful and original 
objects for display is clearly shown. No at- 
tempt has been made to provide patterns, for, as 
Miss Johnston states: 

“... it is purely through creative expres- 
sion that we get the best results and the 
most satisfaction. Instructors may utilize 
experiments in paper sculpture to teach the 
basic principles of space organization and 
design. Paper sculpture presents a chal- 
lenge to the imagination and inventiveness 
of the student. It has unquestioned value as 
a means of self expression.” 

Grace Johnston brings to the reader the results 
of the experimentation and research in the me- 
dia of paper as a dramatic and satisfying medi- 
um of expression as experienced by her and her 
students. Art teachers will find the portfolio an 
adequate answer to the need for effective decor- 
ations and stage properties for plays and pag- 
eants in schools. It also offers a new approach 
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to the problem of making three dimensional 
poster. 


Paper in itself restricts to a natural simplicity 
of design to make it inspiring and challenging 
the creative ability of a class with experiments 
in abstract design. It lends itself equally well to 
showcase and window display, wall decorations, 
stage craft and fashion shows. 

Miss Johnston has offered in this folio a prac- 
tical and understandable approach to working 
with paper as an art media in the classroom. 
Its presentation is unique in that it offers oppor- 
tunity for creative expression in an area which 
heretofore used “squared patterns” as a means 
of explanation. The reviewer finds this portfolio 
a valuable contribution. 

JOSEF GUTEKUNST, 
Kutztown S. T. C. 


CHILD ART GROWS UP by Kenneth Holmes and 
Hugh Collinson, Studio Publications, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 1952, 98 pp., fully 
illustrated, $4.50. 


The Principal of Leicester College of Art and 
the Head of the Teacher Training Department of 
the same institution combine their beliefs, wide 
experiences and analytical thinking in this beau- 
tiful volume on a most significant subject. 

The authors admit that the formalism and 
academicism of the past has often obscured 
our sight; hence we failed to see the beauty and 
directness of children’s creations. On the other 
hand, and quite convincingly, they warn against 
over-zealousness concerning the so-called “free” 
expression at the expense of a progression which 
should be self evident as children grow up; 
in fact, children themselves demand higher 
standards of expectancy. 

The significance of art in general education, as 
continuous and integral appreciation, as guid- 
ance in vocation and as a unifying element of 
all education are stressed and well defined. 

The authors develop each phase of art edu- 
cation separately, as presented in an early dia- 
gram, which is both interesting and symptoma- 
tic of an orderly approach; they eventually pull 
the threads together in a concluding diagram 
showing, with conviction, how the various areas 
of art education (painting, sculpture, design, 
costume, stage, lettering and printing, etc.) can 


ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


VOTE! 


ONE OF OUR PRIVILEGES IN A 
DEMOCRACY IS TO VOTE, TO 
CHOOSE OUR LEADERS, TO 
MAKE OUR INDIVIDUAL 
VOICES HEARD. BALLOTS 
HAVE BEEN SENT OUT. 
VOTE FOR: 

PRESIDENT 

V. PRESIDENT 

SEC’Y-TREASURER 


4 COUNCIL MEMBERS AT 
LARGE 


MAKE RETURNS PROMPTLY 
VOTE...VOTE...VOTE 


SPECIAL 


LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS 
MEETINGS 
H.Q. ROOMS 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, ART SCHOOLS, OR 
OTHER GROUPS OF ANY TYPE WISHING SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS AS TO ROOMS, ETC., PLEASE 
COMMUNICATE THE NECESSARY INFORMA- 
TION: DAY, HOUR, SIZE OF GROUP, ETC. TO THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. EVERY EFFORT WILL BE 
MADE TO MAKE SUCH ARRANGEMENTS. 


NOT A CONFERENCE 
ONLY 


YOUR MEMBERSHIP IN N.A.E.A. GIVES 
YOU MUCH MORE .... 


A YEARBOOK 
($3.00 per Copy) 


A DIRECTORY 


($1.00 per Copy) 


RESEARCH ISSUE 


($1.00 per Copy) 


THE JOURNAL | 


($2.00 per Year) 


NON-MEMBERS WILL PAY AS INDICATED 
FOR SERVICES A MEMBER RECEIVES FOR 
ONLY $2.00. 


IS 1T WORTH IT? 
TELL OTHERS ! 


RESERVATION 


RETURN NOW! 


DR. ITALO L. deFRANCESCO* 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 

THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please reserve....... places at the N.A.E.A. 
Conference Luncheon on Friday, April 10, 
1953, at $3.50 per person. Enclosed is check 


Featuring THE RIVERTON DANCERS 
in “Mississippi Suite” 


(PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE NATIONAL ART 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.) 


* After April Ist, mail to Mrs. Ethel Drew, 2851A Ridgeway, 
Overland, 21, Mo. 
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be co-ordinated centers of interest demanding 
practical consideration, appreciation, and func- 
tion as links with other subjects in the curricu- 
lum. 

The illustrations are well chosen, well identi- 
fied and most effectively related to the text. 

American art educators should find this book 
most stimulating and to a degree clarifying, 
with regard to many of the recent “issues” in our 
field of education. 

L. deF. 


UNESCO CATALOGUE OF COLOR REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF PAINTINGS. 


A new catalogue devoted to fine color repro- 
ductions of paintings executed between 1860 
and 1952 is now available. | bring this publi- 
cation to the attention of other interested per- 
sons and that you will send the National Com- 
mission any comments or suggestions which will 
be helpful to UNESCO in this field. 

The general explanation of the purpose of 
the catalogue as presented in the “Introduction” 
by Lionello Venturi mentions the problems faced 
in making the selection of reproductions and 
UNESCO's desire to encourage firms to issue 
more and better quality reproductions. Countries 
which have few if any original works of art 
have been particularly receptive to the cata- 
logues and traveling exhibitions which UNESCO 
has issued in the field of color reproductions. 
For this country, there has been considerable in- 
terest among art teachers in using the UNESCO 
catalogues for art history courses. The general! 
response from all over the world indicates that 
the previous catalogues are used not only as a 
source for securing prints with little delay or 
trouble, but also as reference books for students 
and in the establishment of print rooms in mu- 
seums and universities. 

The present catalogue represents a revision of 
the edition listing reproductions of paintings for 
the period 1860 to 1949. This is now out of print. 
A complement to the series is the catalogue of 
reproductions for paintings prior to 1860, which 
is available in the U. S. also. The new catalogue, 
Color Reproductions of Paintings, 1860-1952, 
can be purchased at $3.00 per copy from Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York, New York. The catalogue for reproduc- 
tions of paintings prior to 1860 is on sale for 
$2.00 at Columbia. 


RICHARD H. HEINDEL, 
Acting Executive Secretary 
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ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA, Nicholas, Trilling, 
Lee, Stephen Charles A. Bennett Company, 
Inc. Peoria, Illinois, 1952, (Revised Edition). 
The revised edition of this text book for be- 

ginning high school classes, stressing art appre- 

ciation and suggesting supplementary activities, 
shows very few changes from the 1942 version. 

The purpose of the book is to start with the or- 

dinary interests of the student and relate them 

to aesthetic qualities and the many forms of art. 

This laudable and difficult task is carried out 

with varying degrees of success in short, easily 

read chapters. 

The authors say that the illustrations were 
chosen in accordance with the preference of 
high school students, but neither the design of 
the book or the rather mediocre photographs 
seem likely to be particularly exciting to teen 
agers. Where new photographs have been sub- 
stituted the text has not always been revised 
and is at variance with them. It seems unfor- 
tunate that the revision has been done hastily 
and incompletely. The book has not really been 
brought up to date. 


MARGARET TRIPLETT 


ART FILM SERVICE 


William McK. Chapman announces the estab- 
lishment of an art film consultation service at 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Purpose 
of this service is to advise museums, colleges, 
schools, art galleries and others, on: Production 
of films, Development of art film libraries, Book- 
ing of programs, Creation of art film courses, 
and all other problems relating to the produc- 
tion and use of the film on art. 

Mr. Chapman is editor of the Book, Films on 
Art; member of the faculty of the New School 
of Social Research, New York City; curator, art 
film library, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; 
producer of the film on French cave paintings: 
Lascaux, Cradle of Man’s Art; and Vice-Presi- 
dent of International Art Film Festival, Inc. 


BALLOT? 


HAVE YOU 
RETURNED 
YOUR 
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REPORT 


ON MEMBERSHIP... . THUS FAR 


@ THIS ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL WILL REACH ONLY THOSE WHO HAVE PAID 
DUES FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. UPWARDS OF 3700 HAVE RECEIVED ISSUES 
FOR OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER ON LAST YEAR’S MEMBERSHIP. 
FAIR ENOUGH !!! 

@ THIS IS THE RECORD OF 1952-53 MEMBERSHIP AS WE GO TO PRESS 


Eastern Pacific Southeastern Western 
State Arts Arts Arts Arts Total 
4 1 126 131 
40 1 4) 
177 2 1 180 
39 39 
53 6 9 24 92 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


A new series of 300 color slides, 2” x 2”, reflects 
present-day building in its various phases in 
many sections of the country. 


These slides afford an insight into the theories 
and achievements of many of our outstanding 
architects, and serve as an inspiration for all 
who want to become familiar with the interest- 
ing developments in recent years. 


CREATIVE DESIGN 


Eight filmstrips in color. The use of form, tone, 
color, contrast and texture in design, and the 
basic elements and their successful combination 
are emphasized. 


Price per Filmstrip $5.50—4 or more $5.00 each. 


Request free descriptive lists of the above and information 
about our complete Color Slide and Color Reproduction service. 


Dr. Konrad Prothmann 


7 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L. I., New York 


|) Art and Craft Ideas for Creative Teaching 


SCHOOL ARTS 


A magazine for art educators 
Creative ideas - projects - lesson plans 
10 issues—five dollars 
PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


B.S. and M. S. 
degree COURSES in 
PRODUCT 


INSTITUTE | 
OF DESIGN| 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


OF ILLINOIS INSTITUTE ART : 
OF TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 


(M.S. only) 
Summer Session begins June 24, 1953 
(in Art Education) 
Fall Term begins September 14, 1953 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
632 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


PRATT | , 
INSTITUTE ° 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Degree Courses—Art Teacher Education, Architecture, Advertising D« 
sign, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design, and Textile Design. 
Certificate Courses—Advertising Design, Illustration, Industrial Desigr 
and Textile Design. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dear Brooklyn 5, New Yor! 


The A otis PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
SIXTY CENTS 

The British Magazine with the World-Wide Readership! 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE To Any Art School 

Subscription 

$5.50 Per Year 


The Artist Publishing Company, Ltd. 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded in 1844, 
108th year, America’s oldest school of art for 
women. Four year professional degree and di- 
ploma programs. Special classes for teachers. 
Children’s Saturday classes. Internationally fam- 
ous artist-instructors. G.l. and State approved. 
Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Modern dor- 
mitories, dining rooms. Physician in attendance. 
Counselor and Placement services. For free illus- 
trated catalog, write: Dr. Harold R. Rice, Dean, 
1400 Master St. at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 
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51 Piccadilly, London, W.I., England 


YOUR LITERATURE 


IS BEING PRINTED BY 
COMPETENT CRAFTSMEN 


KUTZTOWN PUBLISHING CO. 
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“THE WORLD OF THE ARTIST” 


THE HISTORY OF ART AND CULTURE 
A NEW SERIES IN 16MM COLOR 


“Two virtues in common: exceptionally sensitive color 
photography which is particularly good in details, and 
a respect for the individual works of art presented.” 


—MAGAZINE OF ART 
CRUCIFIXION” 


Variations on this theme by three Flemish masters, from the Johnson 
Collection at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Represented are “Christ 
Carrying the Cross” by the Master of the Turin Adoration, “Christ on 
the Cross and the Virgin and St. John” by Roger van der Weyden, and 
“Pieta’’ by Gerard David. 15 Min. COLOR, Sale: $150; Rental: $15. 


ama “3 PAINTINGS BY HIERONYMUS BOSCH” 


Three works of the Flemish artist (1480-1516) from the Johnson Collection 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, are examined and interpreted. Paint- 
ings are: “The Adoration of the Kings,” “The Mocking of Christ,” and 
“Ecce Home”. Narration by Murvyn Vye. 10 Min. COLOR. Sale: $100; 
Rental $8. 


“BALLET BY DEGAS” 


Ballet paintings of the master, from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and Philadelphia Museum of Art collections, are carefully studied by 
the camera. No commentary; music and camero attempt to project the 
feeling of movement within each painting and in relation to each other. 


10 Min. COLOR. Sale: $100; Rental: $8. 


| SPECIAL COMBINATION RENTAL RATE! ; 


| All 3 Films—35 Min., only $24. Mounted on one 1600 ft. reel. | 
| Ask for WORLD OF THE ARTIST Unit. 


For Rental and Sale, Apply to: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. Dept. AE, 200 West 57th Street, 


SAVE $$$ ON NEW BOOKS! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR EDUCATORS 


Subscribers to DESIGN now qualify to 
order new and standard book titles 
at discount savings. By special ar- 
rangement, we pass along to our sub- 
scribers only, savings up to 30% on 
_most of the art and educational books 
published in America. 

We invite NAEA members to sub- 
scribe to the country’s oldest, most 
respected magazine of creative art, 
and thus become eligible for this un- 
usual service. 

DESIGN relieves librarians and 
teachers of the time-consuming prob- 
lem of ordering from several sources. 
And the first average order will more 
than pay back the modest subscrip- 
tion price that brings you nine idea- 
packed issues of this famous art- 
educator’s monthly. 


PRACTICAL, STEP-BY-STEP ARTICLES IN painting methods, ‘ 
ceramics, graphics, textiles, commercial art, creative crafts. : 
Clear-cut projects for the teacher of any level. Full details 

on how to order books at discount prices will be found in K 
each issue of DESIGN. Your fellow educators at 15, 
schools read DESIGN. Subscribe today. 


SPECIAL ART PROJECTS FOR A FULL TEAR 


$4.00 per year 


special rate for NAEA: $3.50 for one year, if payment is 
made — to below address at time of ordering. Re- 
quests for later billing honored at $4.00 yearly rate. ' 
(U.S.A. only). 


DESIGN :327 high 
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WEBER) 
MALFA 


OIL COLORS 
@ Studio Size tubes, 4'’x1" 


45 Colors and Whites 
Prize Winner 1952—Gary Slava, Age 12 - 
Hanley Jr. High School— University City, Mo, © Conform to National 
Teacher: Mrs. Alice Ulbright Bureau of Standards 
A 12-year-old public school student Cove-48 
won a prize in the Weber National ® Conform to specifica- 
Scholastic Awards for Oil Painting tions of American Artist 
in 1952. It is fun to paint with oils, Professional League 
therefore easy to learn—and reward- 
ing to teach. Use Weber MALFA 
Oil Colors for best classroom results. 
Tops in the popular price field. 


WEBER SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
Encourage your students to enter their work in the 1953 
Competition for Oils sponsored by F. WEBER CO. 
Cash prizes totaling $750.00 and other awards, 
including scholarships. Information on request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 

ST. LOUIS 1, MO. » BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
Patronize your nearest Weber Dealer 


Always SPECIFY“PRANG™ 


THE FIRST and still THE FINEST 
COLOR and CRAFT MATERIALS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO 


GOLD MEDAL 


FOR ART EDUCATION 


crayous ~ chalks ~ pacute 
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THE ARTS AND MAN 


By Roymond S. Stites, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 872 pages (text edition), $8.00 


MODERN ART IN THE MAKING McGraw-Hill 
By Bernard Myers, University of Texas. 474 pages 
(ext edition), $6.50 
presents 
ART STRUCTURE di 
Rasmusen, University of Texas. 109 pages, istinctive 


THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN books 


By Moitland E. Graves. Second edition. 439 pages, 
$6.50 


COLOR FUNDAMENTALS art 
By Maitland E. Graves, The Art School, Pratt Insti- 
tute, 206 pages, $10.00 
THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL 
ART PROGRAM 


By Leon Loyal Winslow. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. Second edition. 422 pages, $4.75 


ART\IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By Leon Loyal Winslow, Baltimore Department of 
Education. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 294 
pages, $5.00 


PORTRAITS 


Si Jeshua Reynolds. Edited, with Introduction and 
Bietes by Frederick W. Hilles, Yale University. 197 
pages, $4.00 


"PORTRAIT OF THE OLD WEST 
By H.McCracken. 232 pages, $10.00 

> ANATOMY AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 


By C. Earl Bradbury, University of Illinois. 212 
pages (fext edition), $8.00 


McGRAW-HILL* BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York. 36, N. Y. 
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